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To paint a proper picture of how old age was deline- 
ated by the ancient dramatists of Rome! the procedure 
preferred for this process will be the presentation first 
of the linguistic features and then of the broad outlines 
of the portrait. Thus by advancing from minor to major 
aspects the whole canvas will be completed and there 
will be avoided the anticlimax of dwelling on the details 
after the principal points have been posed. 

While senectus is the term for old age most frequently 
found, senium, senecta, and grandaevitas also appear? 
Plautus alone perceives that senectus is properly an ad- 
jective from senex and preserves the phrase senecta 
aetas® Aetas unqualified sometimes signifies old age,* 
but aetas mala seems to be a synonym for senectus, 
according to Nonius,® and occurs in Plautus, Pacuvius, 
Accius, Turpilius, and Afranius. Apart from an isolated 
instance in Ennius’ the only dramatist who qualifies his 
nouns denoting old age seems to be Seneca.® 

Of importance in the dramatic consideration of old age 
is the choice of expressions applied to elderly characters. 
While it may be argued that some of the epithets, espe- 
cially those characterizing mental and moral qualities, 
are equally applicable to younger persons, nevertheless 
by not disregarding these a better conception of old age 
in its various aspects may thus be attained.® Of these 
the adjectives iratus, lepidus, and miser are commonest 
and next in frequency are decrepitus and scelestus. In 
some passages several adjectives are placed in one de- 
scription.!° Of the phrases occasionally employed! the 
most characteristic is cano capite with its variations.!* 

The choice and the use of nouns, adjectives, and 
phrases descriptive of old age, however, are only a part 
of the picture—the background, as it were, from which 
must proceed the complete portraiture of old age as de- 
picted by the dramatists. 

Attention must now be attracted to some physical 
characteristics of old age selected by the playwrights 
for special mention. Plautus pokes fun at an old man’s 
loss of teeth and pardons an old man because of failing 
eye-sight.1% The hoary head is hailed by Plautus as 
indicative of wisdom?‘ and by Seneca is said to come to 
the inactive.15 Trembling is associated with old age by 
Plautus, Terence, and Seneca. But the chief charac- 
teristic seems to be slowness of movement, to which 
much reference is made.1* Perhaps the best known com- 
plaint on senile decrepitude’® is that of the old man in 
Plautus Men. 753-760: 

Vt aetas mea est atque ut hoc usu’ facto est 
Gradum proferam,. progrediri properabo. 


Sed id quam mihi facile sit hau sum falsus. 
Nam pernicitas deserit: consitus sum 


Senectute, onustum gero corpu’, vires 
Reliquere: ut aetas mala est! Mors mala ergost. 
Nam res plurumas pessumas, quom advenit, ad- 

-fert, quas si autumem omnis, nimis longu’ sermost. 
In lively contrast to this burden stands the self-adver- 
tised agility of old Periplectomenus in Plautus Miles 630: 


Clare oculis video, pernix sum pedibus; manibus mobilis 
and 668: 


Tum ad saltandum non cinaedus malacus aequest atque ego.19 


Among the stock characters of the drama Plautus por- 
trays the henpecked old man,”° the miserly old man,”4 
the wealthy old man,?? the immoral old man,” the old 
procuress,”* the decrepit old man,” the aged servant,?* 
the convivial old man,”? the gullible old man,?* the gen- 
erous old man,” the rascally old man,®° the pious old 
man,*! the aged priestess,** the old widower,** the gar- 
rulous old man,** the loyal old man,® the severe old 
man;** Terence treats the choleric old man,®? the old 
bachelor,** the worthy old man,°*® the indulgent old man, 
the humane old man,*! the morose old man,* the queru- 
lous old woman,* the aged nurse,** the shrewish old 
woman ;*5 Seneca shows the worried old man,*¢ the griev- 
ing old woman,*? the aged priest,** the pathetic old man,** 
the crafty old man.*® The characters chosen are typical, 
for some of their characteristics reappear in the deline- 
ation of elderly persons in plays other than those cited 
below.®! 

The occupations pursued by old persons mentioned 
in the drama™ are those of an actor,*? executioner,” 
farmer,® fisher,®® jailor,®” janitress,°® merchant,®® priest, 
priestess,*' procurer,®* procuress,* shepherd,“ slave- 
dealer,® spinner,®* teacher. While probably the nurses 
named in the drama are slaves and probably all are 
aged, there is definite evidence that at least four of 
them are advanced in years.®* Two verses from Naevius 
are construed by Cicero” to mean that elders sustain 
the State by their counsel and this conception is con- 
firmed by Plautus, who places attendance upon the 
senate among the duties of old men.” Among other 
activities of age, though not strictly occupational, are 
old persons appearing in court,” begging,” carrying 
messages,’* and travelling.”4 

While the other dramatists occasionally allude to 
mythological characters, it is chiefly Seneca who sup- 
plies us in his tragedies with a wealth of references to 
heroes and heroines who are called senex or anus.7 

When we find a tragic chorus claiming’® that Cupid 
recalls extinguished heats [of love] to worn-out old 
persons, it is not surprising to discover that the drama- 
tists dwell on the love-affairs of elderly characters. There 
are several situations in which an old man, though mar- 
ried, engages in an amorous intrigue with a young 


woman.” Plautus professes that an old man has been 


doing nothing new or wonderful or otherwise than others 
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are wont to do, if he has been in any way indulging 
his own inclinations without his wife’s knowledge,”® and 
pretends that you may love while you can, when at last 
you are an old man,” yet he puzzles over the problem 
of the common welfare, if it is proper that old men 
should associate with courtesans,®° and proposes a law 
to the effect that any sexagenarian who goes a-wenching 
shall be deemed a fool.8! That old men are not alone 
at fault on this score is affirmed by Afranius, who asserts 
that, if men could be captured by blandishments, all old 
women would have lovers,** and is noticed by Naevius, 
who makes obscene mention of the hopes of an old 
woman resolved to marry a vigorous youngster.’? Other 
situations appear in which an old bachelor, who wants to 
wed a young maid, is urged to marry a middle-aged 
woman,®* an old bachelor is persuaded to marry a de- 
crepit old woman,®* an old man is married to a young 
woman who hates him,®* an old man claims that sleep 
has no charms for him since he is married to an old 
dowried wife,’ an old widower is considering marriage,*® 
an old widower is warned that his time of life for mar- 
riage has passed,®® an old widower is advised to marry 
& woman whom he seduced years ago,® two old men 
succumb to the coaxings of courtesans.®! In fine, the 
dramatic treatment of the topic of love on the part of 
the aged lends point to the line of Publilius (29): 
Amare iuveni fructus est, crimen seni. 

While old persons are represented generally as desirous 
of children to gladden their declining years®? and as 
eager to have their children marry,®* yet sometimes they 
feel the folly of giving advice to their offspring.® 

Among the defects common to old age are found such 
failings as childishness, garrulity, and decline of mem- 
ory. The second childhood of old age is made plain by 
Plautus in Mer. 295 f.: 


Senex quom extemplo est, iam nec sentit nec sapit, 
Aiunt solere eum rusum repuerascere 


(cf. Bac. 820 f.) and in Trin. 43 f.: 


Hic ille est senecta aetate qui factust puer, 
Qui admisit in se culpam castigabilem, 
but on this latter point Terence touches otherwise in Hec. 
737 f., where an old man says: 
Nam iam aetate ea sum ut non siet peccato mi ignosci aequom: 
Quo magis omnis res cautius ne temere faciam adcuro. 
Another failing of old age is garrulity, as put by Plautus 
in Trin. 380 f. (cf. Miles 763 f.): 
Multa ego possum docta dicta et quamvis facunda loqui, 
Historiam veterem atque antiquam haec mea senectus sustinet. 
That the memory of the aged grows weak is suggested 
by Seneca in Oed. 817 f. (cf. P. Epid. 544): 
Prima languescit senum 

Memoria longo lassa sublabens situ. 
Though Terence thinks that old age produces only one 
vice (Ad. 833 f., cf. 953 f.): 

Solum unum hoc vitium adfert senectus hominibus: 
Adtentiores sumus ad rem omnes quam sat est, 
yet he takes a less rigid stand elsewhere, when he tells 
of a quarrel begun by an old woman with her young 
daughter-in-law® and where he teaches that the older 
one is the readier to forgive a wrong should one be.% 
[Continued on p. 38] 


Virgil’s Use of the Verbal Prefix Cum 


By Francis A. Suuuivan, S.J. 
St. Andrew-on-Hudson, Poughkeepsie, New York 


A glance at any Index Verborum Vergilianus will show 
plainly that Virgil makes a generous use of the verbal 
prefix cum (com-, con-, co-). The force of the prefix is 
often obvious enough. At times it means just “with, in 
company with,” or it modifies the verbal action, showing 
the process come to completion. Thus colloqui means 
“to speak with,” consurgere “to rise together,” while 
conficere means “to finish an action,” and consequi “to 
catch up with.” But far more interesting is Virgil’s use 
of cum as an intensive prefix. Frequently we cannot 
translate its force into idiomatic English, but unless we 
observe the special nuance it gives to the verb, we shall 
often miss the vividness and color of a Virgilian scene. 

Virgil expresses the casting of a spear in various ways: 
iacere, conicere, torquere, intorquere, contorquere. The 
difference between these modes of expression has been 
well described by Henry (in Aen. 2. 52) thus: “the first 
two are the weakest and signify: iacio, simply to throw; 
conicio, to throw with the collected force of the indi- 
vidual, which however need not be great, for the term 
is applied to Priam (2. 544) throwing his imbelle telum 
sine ictu. The three latter signify: torqueo, simply to 
hurl; intorqueo, to hurl forcibly; contorqueo, with all 
the collected strength of a powerfully strong man.” 
Sometimes Virgil is content to mark the simple act of 
casting or hurling, as when Turnus 


ferro praefixum robur acuto 
in Pallanta diu librans iacit .... 


(10. 479-80) 

Or the same Turnus, now broken in morale, takes up 
a huge rock and 

(12. 901) 
Again, intorquere, when strengthened by other words, 
is fairly equal in force to contorquere alone, as in 9. 744, 
where Turnus 


manu raptum trepida terquebat in hostem. 


intorquet summis adnixus viribus hastam, 


or when, in the final duel, Aeneas sees Turnus off-guard 
and 
corpore toto 

eminus intorquet (sc. telum fatale). (12. 920-1) 
Similarly conicere, when buttressed by other words, 
seems as strong as contorquere, as in 9.410-11, where 
Nisus 

dixerat et toto conixus corpore ferrum 
conicit. 

But none the less the strongest single verb is contorquere, 
and it is appropriately applied to Jupiter launching his 
bolt at Salmoneus: 

at pater densa inter nubila 

contorsit . ‘ (6. 592-3) 
On one memorable occasion even this verb is —— 
by other words. Laocoon hurls his huge spear into the 
wooden horse: 

sic fatus validis ingentem viribus hastam 

in latus inque feri curvam compagibus alvum 

contorsit. (2. 50-2) 
Here, as Henry remarks, “the great size of the spear 
and the force with which it is hurled are not matters of 
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indifference, but absolutely necessary to the production, 
on the huge mass of which the horse consisted, of the 
considerable effect described by the words (that follow).” 

It may then be taken as a general rule that Virgil 
uses the simple or the compound verb according to the 
strength applied to the act in question. For example, on 
their first arrival off the south coast of Italy, when the 
sea is calm and the breezes gentle, the Trojans 

vela legunt socii et proras ad litora torquent. (3. 562) 

But when they come close to the dangerous shoals near 
Charybdis and there is no time for a leisurely turn, 
Palinurnus “swings the helm round with all his might:” 


contorsit laevas proram Palinurus ad undas. (3. 562) 


When he wishes to describe the act of slowing down 
and coming to a halt, Virgil uses several turns of ex- 
pression: vestigia (gressum etc.) premere, reprimere, 
comprimere. Premere means normally “to check one’s 
gait and go slowly,” though not necessarily to halt. So, 
in 6. 197, Aeneas prays to the doves to guide him and 
then sic effatus vestigia pressit. This means, I believe 
with Henry, that Aeneas merely slows down, rather than 
with Servius, that he stops. Reprimere is “to stop for 
a while,” with the intention of going on again. So, in 
2. 378, Androgeos, realizing that he is fallen among foes 

obstipuit retroque pedem cum voce repressit. 
So too, in 12. 939, Aeneas momentarily checks his hand 
at the plea of Turnus: dextramque repressit. But com- 


primere describes a full stop, a dead halt, as in 6. 389, 
when Charon calls to Aeneas: 


fare age quid venias iam istinc, et comprime gressum. 


This means “halt right there, not a step farther!” 

The whole Aeneid is centered about Aeneas’ search 
for a permanent home where the Trojan exiles may settle 
for good. This idea of a final, lasting settlement Virgil 
expresses by consistere and considere. At first, the Tro- 
jans think only of settling somewhere, anywhere outside 
of the Troad, with no special stress on the duration of 
their stay: 


incerti quo fata ferant, quo sistere detur. (3. 7) 
Aeneas mistakenly halts at various places, only to be 
warned 


mutandae sedes. non haec tibi litora suasi 
Delius aut Cretae iussit considere Apollo. 3. 161-2) 


In 5. 702, after the firing of his ships, Aeneas doubts 


Siculisne resideret arvis 
oblitus fatorum, Italasne capesseret oras. 

Here the weaker resideret may be used purposely to mark 
his hesitation. But arrived in Italy at long last, Aeneas 
prays the Sibyl for a lasting home (6. 67): Latio con- 
sidere Teucros, and Anchises fires the enthusiasm of 
Aeneas with the words: 

et dubitamus adhuc virtutem extendere factis, 

aut metus Ausonia prohibet consistere terra? (6. 806-7) 
Finally we see the fait accompli in 8. 10 and 381. 

When the storm strikes Aeneas as he sails towards 
Italy, he is deeply alarmed and “groans loudly,” ingemit, 
at his adverse fate. Later, when he has had time to 
recollect his emotions in tranquility, he sadly but more 
calmly nurc Amyci casum gemit. Here the simple verb 
is perfectly in place. The forceful congemere is reserved 
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for the splendid simile in 2. 631, where an ancient ash 
tree still holds its head high, though shaking fearfully 
(concusso vertice nutat) under the blows of the axe. At 
last, overmastered by its wounds, “it gives one last, aw- 
ful groan” and falls: 
vulneribus os paulatim evicta supremum 
congemuit . 
On occasion, pmen rarely, Virgil piles up verbs with 
the cum prefix. This is especially noticeable in the Nisus 
and Euryalus episode. In 9. 410-11, Nisus tries to rescue 


Euryalus from the Rutulians. He prays to the Moon, 
and 


toto conixus corpore ferrum 
conicit. 
As Page well observes, “all his force is gathered together 
for the effort (conirus) and collected in the cast (coni- 
cit).” Later on, when Volscens, sword in hand, makes 
for Euryalus, 


tum vero exterritus, amens, 
conclamat Nisus.... 


And in the end he casts himself on his friend’s body, 
“pierced through and through:” 


confossus, placidaqué ibi demum morte quievit. 


One might go on and show the intensive force of 
other words like concidere, “fall down in a heap, col- 
lapse,” conspicere, “get a full view of,” convellere “tear 
violently (a door) from its hinges.” But the few exam- 
ples given above make it clear that, once we open our 
eyes to the intensive force of cum, many a Virgilian 
scene will become as vivid to our imaginations as it was 
to Virgil’s. It is perhaps a trifling detail. But trifles like 
this helped to make Virgil a “lord of language.” 


Franklin P. Adams used to give a paragraph in his 
column in the New York World to the blunders in gram- 
mar and usage which he came across in the newspapers 
and books of the week. The accuracy with which he 
classified men and magazines by their sins against the 
vernacular, open one’s eyes to what he thought of these 
things as criteria of polish and intelligence. Whether or 
not you agreed with his marking of the intelligence 
quotient of the Saturday Evening Post, and a few popu- 
lar novelists, because of pleonasms in the first instance 
and continued misuse of the relative in the other, you 
were forced to observe that there are a number of mis- 
takes in English which half-educated people make fre- 
quently, educated people less frequently, and a number 
of constructions where the ear has become an inaccurate 
judge and a scientific knowledge of grammar is necessary. 

I had been away from Latin and Greek for a year or 
so, when my attention was directed to this, and I was 
able to profit by some of Adams’ distinctions and to 
avoid like inaccuracies thereafter by recalling my Latin 
and Greek syntax. I made the discovery that all I knew 
about English usage in a scientific way, I had learned 
from the classics. This is probably the experience of most 
of us. If we know anything about English in an ordered 
form, it is because we have connected it here and there 
with our Latin grammar. Calvert Alexander, S.J., C. B. 
5, 14. 
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Editorial 


An old-timer, as he views the passing scene of current 
theory and practice in classical teaching, cannot help 
making certain reflections. It must strike him, for in- 
stance, that at times not a little mystification is created 
in the public (and professional) mind by the magic word 
functional, so often adduced as a final criterion of merit 
by present-day writers on education and art. To take 
an example from architecture—one should think that 
functional building is not really an advanced stage of the 
art, but more like a reversion to a primitive stage. The 
huts of savages are often strictly functional, that is, 
practical, utilitarian, and nothing more. It is only with 
advancing civilization that the aesthetic sense develops, 
which leads men to adorn their dwellings and meeting 
places. The ideal or perfect stage in architecture would 
seem to be reached when buildings satisfy not only the 
physical needs and utilitarian ends of men, but also their 
higher cultural aspirations; when they are not merely 
useful and practical, but beautiful; especially, when 
their very structural elements are so combined and 
treated as to be both perfectly functional and inspiringly 
beautiful. Only when decoration is unsuitable, super- 
added for its own sake, is it an indication of decadence 
in architecture. Absence of ornament, bareness to the 
degree of ugliness, is no recommendation in a building 
at any time. 

In a somewhat analogous way functional language 
teaching is sometimes unintelligently recommended and 
practiced. In the beginning all language teaching was 
doubtless functional, in as much as it was directed to 
a single, practical objective, the understanding and 
speaking of a language as a means of every-day com- 
munication. But with advancing culture language itself 
grew richer and more complex, artistic literature came 
into being, the desire grew among civilized men of in- 
creasing the narrow range of their own experience by 
sharing in the vast reservoir of great ideas and emotions, 
accumulated and built into literary works of imperish- 
able worth and beauty by the creative genius of the 
most gifted men of the race. This desire naturally led 
to quite a different kind of language teaching. Time was 
when Latin, for instance, was the lingua franca of all 
Europe. A Latin teacher in those days might have been 
satisfied if he taught his class to understand and speak 
a little very indifferent Latin for practical use. Then 
followed the period of the medieval university, with 
Latin the universal language of higher learning. Your 
dominie had now perforce to induct his pupils into the 
dialect of the logicians and make them ready wielders 
of atqui, dico quod, distinguo minorem, with no frills 
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added. But the age of dialectic also passed, and came 
the Renaissance, when men rediscovered the classics, 
and there was born the great ambition to recover that 
fund of ideas contained in classical Greek and Roman 
manuscripts lying idle for ages in old monastery libra- 
ries. Much more was now expected of the Latin teacher, 
and Greek teachers, too, were eagerly sought after. More- 
over, the men of the Renaissance gradually became more 
and more aware of the perfection of form in classical 
literature and actually began to worship form for form’s 
sake in many cases. It was now no longer a question 
of teaching Latin merely as a tool of learned research. 
People wanted to learn and relish the niceties of Cice- 
ronian and even of Platonic style; nay, they ambitioned 
imitation of the great masters in their own classic 
tongues. This new development demanded teachers of 
great talent, high literary powers, complete mastery of 
the classical languages at their peak. But it was not yet 
the end. With the exuberant flowering of the vernacular 
literatures of Europe which followed, it became evident 
that the Renaissance ideal of Ciceronianism had been 
artificial. The real function in life of classical studies, 
it came to be felt, besides that of putting one in pos- 
session of the great heritage of ideas of ancient Greece 
and Rome, was to constitute a discipline, a training, 
a development of the reason, the imagination, the char- 
acter, the aesthetic sense, in a word, of the whole human 
person. Hence the fullness and thoroughness of gram- 
matical study that was thought necessary to form the 
student in systematic reasoning (thus serving as a pro- 
paedeutic for philosophy), as well as to give him the 
necessary mastery of the rich, subtile, expressive, elusive 
medium in which the immortal works of Homer, Sopho- 
cles, Virgil and the rest were composed. It was not the 
practice then for teachers to omit many inflectional forms 
because they occurred rarely. They believed that it 
was both better and easier to learn complete, methodical 
wholes of declension and conjugation than only discon- 
nected parts of them, as actually required for the day’s 
reading. They knew that the mind needs perspective; 
that we understand things adequately only when we see 
them as parts of a whole. Less used forms need not be 
insisted on and drilled, but their omission is a dubious 
time-saver, if it is a time-saver at all. 


And to come down to present conditions—is it realistic 
to take for granted that boys of from twelve to sixteen 
can have no interest in logical schemes of declension, 
conjugation, or syntax? Experience would seem to prove 
that with good teaching the sufficiently gifted do de- 
velop real interest in them. And if they are not suffici- 
ently gifted, why not send them where they belong, into 
a business course or to a trade-school? Our great danger 
in education today is low ideals and low standards: 
setting a goal not high enough to draw out the powers 
of our pupils effectively; turning school into play, and 
so teaching little and developing no character; being 
penny-wise in eliminating everything not immediately 
useful; teaching languages as if the students would not 
continue studying them beyond the present year. Even 
if a student drops Latin after a year, a little thorough 
linguistic discipline will do him far more good than 
trifling away his time with pictures and childish amuse- 
ments. Let’s, by all means, make our language teaching 
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functional by making every form and rule and principle 
we teach live and function in living speech. But let us 
not take a narrow view of the function of language, 
grammar, literature, in life. Their function in life is as 
wide as is the higher life itself. Even when all the Latin 
we teach our pupils is forgotten, the experience, the 
discipline, the adventure of having gone through a real 
course of studies with a grammatical backbone in it will 
leave its mark on them in mind and heart and character. 
Reposita est haec spes in sinu meo. 
F. A. P. 


Book Reviews 


Ovid: A Poet Between Two Worlds by Herman Frinkel. 
Berkeley, University of California Press. 1945. pp. 
vili + 282. $2.50. 

This interesting and scholarly new work on Ovid is 
in the high tradition of the Sather Classical Lectures, 
of which it is volume eighteen. The author was born in 
Germany and educated at the Universities of Berlin, 
Bonn, and Gottingen, and at the last of these schools 
he later became Professor of Classical Languages; since 
1935 he has been at Stanford University, where these 
lectures were delivered in 1943. 

The work is both a biography and a detailed literary 
criticism. The life story of Ovid and the discussion of 
his various literary works, in the order of their publica- 
tion, are nicely woven together. Since relatively much 
of Ovid’s life is revealed in his works or is known from 
other sources, the author makes excellent use of this 
material to elucidate numerous passages in the poems by 
pointing out the causes in Ovid’s life which produced 
corresponding effects in his writings. In this way he 
carefully traces the course of Ovid’s intellectual growth, 
the development of his poetical genius to its high point 
in the Metamorphoses, his tastes, his moods, his outlook 
on life. And thus, presenting Ovid as situated at the 
end of the old order of antiquity, and fully aware that 
the old order was passing and that a newer and more 
liberal civilization was rising, the author shows Ovid 
to have been “A Poet Between Two Worlds.” 

On the whole it is a most enlightening and provoca- 
tive book for the advanced student as well as for the 
teacher. Chapter 11, on the Metamorphoses, might well 
be read and pondered by the teacher of Ovid as a stim- 
ulus to the imagination just before beginning the course. 
Florissant, Mo. A. F. Hooastraet, 8.J. 


Potter and Painter in Ancient Athens by J. D. Beazley. 
New York. Oxford University Press. 1946. Paper 
covers. pp. 43 with 8 plates. $2.75. 

This, in expanded form, is a lecture given by this well- 
known classical archaeologist to a Joint Meeting of 
Classical Societies at Oxford in 1942. It summarizes 
very satisfactorily what is known at the present stage of 
archaeological investigation about the potters who made 
the Attic Vases, the painters who decorated them, and 
the relationship between the two groups. The method 
of treatment followed is that of a review and brief dis- 
cussion of the data now available from the four chief 
sources of our knowledge about Attic potters and vase 
painters: representations on vases and plaques of pot- 
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ters and painters at work; signatures of potters and 
painters on the vases; monumental inscriptions in stone; 
the nature and style of the vases themselves. The book 
while very scholarly is not too technical for non-archae- 
ologists to understand and appreciate. The plates are 
good, but numbers 6 and 7 could well be spared for 
something more decent. ¥. aes 


Christianity could achieve its purpose without the 
classics, and the classics could survive on their own 
merits without Christianity. But they are natural allies, 
not rivals, and each is historically and culturally the 
narrower and shallower without the other—W. B. Stan- 
ford in Greece & Rome (XII, 37, 9). 


Protesilaus, A—9224689 
(Trojan Expeditionary Forces) 
By Grorce Twicc-Porter, 


Mount St. Michael’s 
Spokane 14, Washington 


After twenty years of composing, Ovid, at the age of 
forty, writes in elegiacs thoughts which were written long 
before him and are still written today. That is what 
makes Ovid a poet “between two worlds,” to use the 
phrase of Professor Frankel in his book, Ovid: A Poet 
Between Two Worlds. The Heroides were letters sent 
by “Women of Legend” (as the title implies) to their 
heroes during critical times. The Thirteenth Letter, 
Laodamia Protesilao, expresses most beautifully what is 
almost inexpressive in words: the parting thoughts of 
one who loves when the one beloved is called to fight 
foreign battles against an unknown foe. 

Pathos, fidelity, hope are expressed concretely. By 
reading the poem in the light of conscriptions for World 
War II, we can give a remarkably modern (if free) 
translation to some of the phrases. I cite only a few 
examples to bring out this point: 

Raptus es hine praeceps, et qui tua vela vocaret, 
Quem cuperent nautae, non ego, ventus erat. 

“You were conscripted rapidly. The navy wanted you 
and the convoy weighed anchor. I scarcely had time to 
bid you a sad ‘Far well!’ The ship sailed and I stood 
on the deck and watched until the tip of the mast sank 
below the horizon, and then I fainted. I shall not re- 
joice until you come home again.” 

Then Laodamia expresses her ideas (unpatriotic if 
you will!): “This is not your war; let the others who 
started it do the fighting; you were made for me. When- 
ever I hear of battles (Truk, Saipan, Iwo Jima), I fear 
for you and cry. If we shall be victorious, may we be 
so without the price of your blood.” 


Si cadere Argolico fas est sub milite Troiam, 
Te quoque non ullum vulnus habente cadat! 


Then come those words of fond motherlike love: “Be 
careful of the enemy. When you prepare for an attack, 
each time say ‘parcere me iussit Laodamia sibi.. ” 


Inter mille rates tua sit millensima puppis. 
Tamque fatigatas ultima verset aquas! 


“Among the thousand ships in your convoy your ship 
could be the thousandth and may be the last to churn 
the waters. And be you the last to leave the ship; the 
land you fight upon is not ours. And when you come 
home, then see to it that you come ‘full speed ahead.’ ” 
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Cum venies, remoque move veloque carinam 
Inque tuo celerem litore siste gradum! 


“When you arrive home, be it day or night, I shall be 
waiting. Your picture is before me.” 

Laodamia wishes she could go’ with her husband to 
witness his battles and to be freed from anxious fears. 

“At home we are left in doubt—we fancy all things. 
I shall be waiting to hear your stories of battles and your 
heroic struggles. (Militiae referas splendida facta tuae.) 

Laodamia concludes her letter with her beautiful 
promise: “I shall always be your companion either in 
life or in death. I will come to you even—I fear—if you 
are killed. If you really care for me, then take care of 
yourself.” 

Protesilaus was a brave warrior of the Trojan War, 
and was the first to fall, fulfilling the prophecy which 
Laodamia relates in her letter: 


Sors quoque nescio quem fato designat iniquo 
Qui primus Danaum Troada tangat humum. 


Protesilaus is joined in death by Laodamia, who slays 
herself. 


Me tibi venturam comitem, quocumque vocaris, 
Sive—quod heu! timeo—sive superstes eris. 
Ultima mandato claudetur epistula parvo: 
Si tibi cura mei, sit tibi cura tui! 


Laodamia typifies the young wife of a recruited soldier 
be it in the Trojan War or in World War II. Ovid has 
grasped the wartime emotions of love, hope, fear, and 
even of that certain bitterness, which prevails in the 
hearts of loved ones separated by the brutal arms of 
Mars. His poem is a letter which any wife might wish 
to write, but could not—only a poet such as Ovid could 
achieve it. The last lines of the poem with the pathetic 
ellipsis and the parallel conclusion form a most fitting 
close. 


[Continued from p. 34] 

Since the charge that old age is not far removed from 
death seems to have popular support,” it is natural that 
the dramatists link death with old age.®® While Plautus 
paints a cheerful picture in the words of old Demipho 
(Mer. 547 ff.): 

Breve iam relicuom vitae spatiumst: quin ego 

Voluptate, vino et amore delectavero. 

Nam hance se bene habere aetatem nimiost aequius, 
and similarly but in deeper colors portrays the character 
of Periplectomenus,®® who—however unpuritanical may 
seem his opinions and his acts—certainly is not unhappy 
by reason of his old age, nevertheless with the other play- 
wrights he pessimistically perceives in old age the near 
approach of death, when he pronounces an old man 
Accherunticus, by which he professes that the old man 
is an inhabitant of Acheron and predicts that he stands 
on the very verge of the grave.1° Some old persons long 
for death, according to Ennius in Hec. (R. I, 42, 6, 
170 f.): 

Senex sum: utinam mortem oppetam, prius quam evenat 

Quod in pauperie et miseria graviter gemam! 
chiefly because of the reason there given.’°! But others 
are more in love with life and unafraid pray in the words 
of the chorus in Seneca Thy. 398 ff. (cf. S. Her. Fur. 
849 f., 864, Oed. 788): 

Sic cum transierint mei 


Nuilo cum strepitu dies, 
Plebeius moriar senex. 


The proverb of Publilius (401): 
Mors infanti felix, iuveni acerba, nimis sera est seni 


is illustrated by implication in an observation offered to 
an old man in Plautus Bac. 816-821: 
Quem di diligunt 

Adulescens moritur, dum valet, sentit, sapit. 

Hunc si ullus deus amaret, plus annis decem, 

Plus iam viginti mortuom esse oportuit: 

Terrai (iam) odium ambulat, iam nil sapit 

Nec sentit, tantist quantist fungus putidus,.102 

Advanced age is not always regarded with respect in 
the drama. Instances abound wherein young characters, 
chiefly slaves, insult or deceive old men and old women.!®% 
The best commentary on this topic comes from Caecilius, 
who confirms the common conception of the character 
of the old men in the comedies, when he calls them fools 
(R. II, 85, 3, 243 f.): 

Vt me hodie ante omnes comicos stultos senes 
Versaris atque inlusseris lautissime. 
We owe the preservation of these lines to Cicero, who 
cites them in his Laelius 26, 99 and considers that even 
on the stage the silliest characters are those of old men 
lacking in foresight and easily deceived (tmprovidorum 
et credulorum senum). Elsewhere, in his Cato Maior 11, 
36, Cicero again comments on these verses, when he 
claims that Caccilius has in mind old men characterized 
by credulity, forgetfulness, and carelessness (credulos, 
obliviosos, dissolutos) and when he cautions us that 
these are failings, not of old age generally, but of old 
age which is inactive, slothful, and drowsy (inertis, 
ignavae, somniculosae) and that senile silliness (senilis 
stultitia) is characteristic, not of all old men, but of old 
men who are weak in mind. In the tragedies, however, 
the delineation of old age is usually done in different 
colors. Scant room is reserved for silliness, save in what 
to modern minds may appear as anile apophthegms of 
nurses and servants. Otherwise, in elderly characters 
the virtues of fidelity and fortitude are emphasized and 
the many modes of suffering are manifested in their 
tragic aspects, such as fear, dread, fright, alarm, dismay, 
consternation, panic, terror, horror; sorrow, grief, woe, 
affliction, misery; shame, dishonor, disgrace, ignominy, 
infamy; distress, agony, anguish; despondency, despair; 
care, concern, solicitude, worry, anxiety; pathos, pity, 
sympathy, compassion, commiseration; regret, compunct- 
tion, remorse. 

But, by and large, comedy and tragedy taken together 
do not depict old age so delightfully that the dramatists 
may demand for their delineation of old age what Cicero 
claimed for the composition of his essay on old age: 
ut non modo omnis absterserit senectutis molestias, sed 
effecerit mollem etiam et iucundam senectutem (Cato 
Maior 1, 2). 


_1 Plautus and Terence are quoted from the editions respec- 
tively of Lindsay (Oxford, 1903) and of Kauer and Lindsay (Ox- 
ford, 1926), Publilius from the edition of Minor Latin Poets by 
Duff and Duff (Cambridge, 1934), Seneca from the second edi- 
tion of Peiper and Richter (Leipzig, 1921), while the other drama- 
tists are cited from the third edition of Scaenicae Romanorum 
Poesis Fragmenta by Ribbeck (Leipzig, 1897-1898), to which 
reference is given as R. I, 129, 4, 277 f. meaning Ribbeck, op. cit., 
vol. I, p. 129, no. 4, vv. 277 f. For the sake of brevity Plautus, 
Terence, and Seneca are often cited as P., T., and S., respectively. 

2 In order the occurrence of these nouns is 26, 9, 8, 3. Six of 
the nine uses of senium are in Seneca. Of the three instances of 
grandaevitas two are in Accius and one in Pacuvius. 
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3 On five occasions. * Notably in Trin. 367 f. 

5 De Conpendiosa Doctrina, I, 1, 6. 

6 P, Aul. 43, Men. 758, Rud. 337; Pacuvius in R. I, 129, 4, 
277 f.; Accius in R. I, 169, 3, 85; Turpilius in R. II, 125, 1, 176; 
Afranius in R. II, 255, 20, 382. 

7 R. I, 65, 4, 298: tarda senectus. 

8 To senectus he adds cana (Her. Fur. 198), gravis (Oed. 594), 
iners (Her. Fur. 696), tarda (Oct. 74), vivax (Her. Fur. 1027 
Tro. 42); with senecta he associates deserta (Her. Fur. 1249) and 
tarda (Her. Fur. 849); to senium he attaches crudum (Oed. 167 
{.), debile (Med. 258), deforme (Phaed. 823), molle (Oed. 270), 
triste (Phaed. 917). 

® The most picturesque adjectives attached either to anus or 
to senex (if these limits were not observed, a longer and larger 
list could be obtained—larger by the addition of more references 
and longer by the admission of other adjectives) appear to be 
the following: ; 

albicapillus (P. Miles 631), amicus (P. Poen. 508), ardus (P. 
Aul. 297), avidus (Publilius 35) ; 

bonus (P. Bac. 1170, Miles 763; T. Phor. 367); 

callidus (P. Bac. 643), catus (T. And. 855), cautus (P. Pseud. 
290), claudus (P. Pseud. 659), confidens (T. And. 855), continens 
(P. Asin. 857), crassus (P. Pseud. 659) ; 

decrepitus (P. Asin. 863, Mer. 291, 314; T. Ad. 939), defectus 
(S. Her. Oet. 1859), defessus (S. Ag. 769), delirans (T. Ad. 761; 
ef. P. Epid. 393), desertus (T. Phor. 751), difficilis (T. Heaut. 
535), dignus (P. Rud. 406), doctus (P. Cap. 787), doliaris (P. 
Pseud. 659) ; 

egens (T. Phor. 751), elleborosus (P. Mos. 952), errans (T. Eun. 
1003), excruciabilis (P. Cis. 653) ; ’ 

fessus (S. Phaed. 291; cf. Her. Fur. 1308 f.), fortis (S. Phaed. 
139), fraudulentus (P. Rud. 317), frugt (P. Asin. 857, 861); 

grandaevus (S. Ag. 378, Her. Oet. 1859, Oed. 838) ; 

hircosus (P. Mer. 575); 

ignavus (P. Cas. 244; cf. 240), incontinens (P. Asin. 859), infelix 
(S. Her. Oet. 1821), infortunatus (T. Eun. 298), inhonestus (T. 
Eun. 357), inportunus (T. Heaut. 197), inprudens (P. Poen. 75; 
T. Phor. 268), inpurus (T. Heaut. 629), insanus (P. Mer. 446), 
inscitus (P. Mer. 1019), invisus (S. Her. Oet. 1783), tratus (P. 
Amph. 988, Bac. 772, 1151; T. Heaut. 37, 198, Phor. 316, 477; cf. 
P. Asin. 458 f. and T. Phor. 189, 323, 546) ; . 

lassus (S. Ag. 878), lepidus (P. Asin. 580, Cur. 120, Miles 135, 
155, 649, Pseud. 435; ef. Miles 660, 725) ; . 

madidus (P. Asin. 859), malus (P. Rud. 35, 317), miser (P. Bac. 
1067, Cap. 130, Cas. 558, 685, Cis. 536; S. Ag. 702), mitis (S Oct. 
445), multibibus (P. Cis. 149; ef. T. And. 231 f.), multiloquus 
(P. Cis. 149); 

nequam (P. Cas. 496, 863, Mer. 305), nihili (P. Asin. 859, Bac. 

207) ; 


); 

parcus (P. Aul. 335, Stich. 555), pauperculus (P. Aul. 171; 
T. Heaut. 96; cf. T. Phor. 363), pulsans (T. Eun. 1010a) ; 

recalvus (P. Rud. 317); 

saevus (P. Bac. 763), sanus (P. Mer. 443), sapiens (Naevius 
in R. I, 322, 1, 6), scelestus (P. Aul. 52, 60, Cis. 660, Rud. 50), 
securus (S. Phaed. 1127), siccus (P. Asin. 857), statutus (P. Rud. 
317), stolidus (P. Bac. 945), stultus (Caecilius in R. II, 85, 3, 243). 

tardus (P. Poen. 509; cf. P. Men. 753-758 and S. Her. Fur. 204, 
849, Oct. 73 f., Oed. 656 f., Phaed. 431), tranquillus (P. Bac. 765), 
tremulus (P. Cur. 160; cf. S. Ag. 378-381, Med. 258), tristis 
(Turpilius in R. II, 128, 1, 167; ef. S. Her. Fur. 850, Phaed. 453), 
truculentus (P. Bac. 763) ; 

ventriosus (P. Rud. 317), veternosus (T. Eun. 688), vetulus 
(P. Mer. 314; cf. 291 and T. Eun. 688), vietus (T. Eun. 688). 

10 Varying from five in P. Rud. 317 ff. to two in P. Cis. 149, 
Mer. 291, 314; T. And. 855, Heaut. 197 f.; S. Ag. 378. 

11 The most striking expressions are: amans uzoris (P. Asin. 
857), colore mustelino (T. Eun. 689), contracta fronte (P. Rud. 
318), cupiens liberorum (P. Poen. 74), deorum odium atque 
hominum (P. Rud. 319), mali viti probrique plenum (P. Rud. 
319), minimi preti (P. Bac. 444), osor mulierum (P. Poen. 74), 
osor uxoris (P. Asin, 859), quantivis preti (T. And. 856), sub- 

uctis cum superciliis (Turpilius in R. II, 123, 1, 168), tortts 
superciliis (P. Rud. 318), turbido vultu (Turpilius in R. II, 123, 
ie f.), voltu tristi (P. Mos. 811; cf. T. And. 857 and 8S. Phaed. 


12 P, Mer. 305. Cf. P. Mos. 1148 and S. Her. Fur. 198, Her. 
Oet. 925, Phaed. 246. 

13 Mer. 541 and Mos. 840. 

14 Mos. 1148. But in Trin. 367 f. Plautus protests that not by 
age but by nature is wisdom acquired; age, he professes, is the 
relish of wisdom and wisdom is the nutriment of age. Publilius 
also pleads (649): Sensus, non aetas, invenit sapientiam. 

15 Her, Fur. 198. Even though there was less personal but more 
social security in Mediterranean lands during the first century 
of our era, one wonders why Seneca proposed such a paradox! 
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16 P, Cur. 160, T. Eun. 1010a, S. Med. 258. 

17 Plautus Asin. 863, Mer. 291, 314 f., Poen. 508 f., Pseud. 659; 
Ennius in R. I, 65, 4, 298; Pacuvius in R. I, 112, 16, 179 f. and 
132, 20, 301; Caecilius in R. II, 54, 7, 73; Terence Ad. 939; 
Laberius in R. II, 359 f., 1, 116; Seneca Ag. 378, 769, Her. Fur. 
204, 696, 849, Her. Oet. 1859, Oct. 73 f., Oed. 656 f., Phaed. 291, 431. 

18 That the body becomes weaker is the second of four reasons 
cited by Cicero (Cato Maior 5, 15) why old age appears to be 


unhappy. 

19 Cf. the proverb preserved by Terence in Heaut. 520 f.: Visa 
verost, quod dici solet, | Aquilae senectus—which is a compli- 
ment signifying lusty and hearty old age. 

20 Demaenetus in Asin. 21 Euclio in Aul. 22 Megadorus in 
= 23 Lysidamus in Cas. 24 Leaena in Cur. 25 Senex in 

en. 

26 Syra in Mer. Syra says (673) that she is 84 years of age. 
In Poen. 978 the slaves of Hanno are described as veteres and 
antiqui. In other dramas hints are given that not all the slaves 
are young and agile (esp. in T. Ad. 562). 

27 Periplectomenus in Miles. He may be described also as 
hospitable, voluptuous, versatile, garrulous, assertive, spry, im- 
moral, generous, friendly, and is distinguished by the epithet 
lepidus (135, 155, 649, 660, 725). His character is well analyzed 
by F. Ranke in his dissertation Periplecomenus (Marburg, 1900), 


p. 65-88. 

28 Theopropides in Mos. 29 Simo in Pseud. 30 Charmides 
in Rud. 31 Daemones in Rud. 32 Ptolemocratia in Rud. 
33 Antipho in Stich. 34 Philto in Trin. 5 Callicles in Trin. 
36 Callicles in Truc. 37 Demea in Ad. 38 Micio in Ad. 
89 Crito in And. 49 Laches in Eun. 41 Chremes in Heaut. 
42 Menedemus in Heaut. 4% Sostrata in Hec. 44 Sophrona 
in Phor. 45 Nausistrata in Phor. 46 Amphitryon in Her. Fur. 
47 Alemena in Her. Oet. 48 Tiresias in Oed. 1 Oedipus in 
Phoen. 5° Ulysses in Tro. 

51 In Notes 20-50. No old character appears in Plautus Amph. 
and Per. In Seneca Ag., Med., and Thy. no old person is desig- 
nated as an actor, unless we count the chorus, which is com- 
monly conceded to be composed of elders. On the other hand, 
it is quite possible that the Nutriz in Ag. and in Med. as well as 
the Satelles in Thy. may be advanced in years. 

52 That it withdraws us from active pursuits Cicero calls the 
first of four reasons why old age appears to be unhappy (Cato 
Manor 5, 15). 

; wa 1 f., 35-40, 43, Hec. 9-13; Laberius in R. II, 359 f., 

54 Cap. 129-132. 

55 T. Heaut. 62-70, Phor. 362-367; S. Med. 332; ef. T. Ad. 517 
{., Hec. 174 f., 224 ff. In his Cato Maior 15, 51—17, 60 Cicero 
composes a long encomium on agriculture, which he counts one 
of the chief pleasures of old age. Though Seneca says that it is 
rare for the same person to be both happy and old (Her. Oet. 
643) and though Terence tells us of an old woman who finds no 
pleasure in friends, relatives, and festivals on the ground that her 
time of life does not permit it and that she is satiated with that 
way of living (Hec. 592-595), yet the dramatists describe certain 
pleasures of the aged, as dancing (P. Miles 668; T. Ad. 752 f.), 
attending the theatre (P. Cas. 14) and the games (P. Pseud. 546, 
552), frequenting the baths (P. Stich. 568), banqueting (P. Asin. 
834 f., Mer. 547 ff., Miles 642-654, 666 f., Pseud. 1327 f.; T. Ad. 
585 f.). That it deprives us of almost all physical pleasures is 
counted by Cicero (Cato Maior 5, 15) as the third of four rea- 
sons why old age appears to be unhappy. 

56 P, Miles 1182. 57 P. Cap. 129 f. 58 P. Cur. 76. 

Ps « Men. 17, Mos. 688 f., Poen. 1016, Pseud. 658 f.; T. And. 

60 S. Ag. 176, Oed. 548; cf. Oed. 554, 595, 667. As in Ag. 176 
Calchas is described as senez, so he may be in Tro. where he is 
an actor. References to aged persons engaged in the act of wor- 
ship occur in P. Epid. 500 f. and S. Ag. 378-381 (cf. Pacuvius in 
R. I, 182, 23, 304/5). 

61 P, Rud. 671. 8 P. Rud. 317 ff. 

63 P, Cis. 149, Cur. 120. According to the list of dramatis 
personae prefixed to T. Hec. Syra is an anus. That she is a 
procuress seems clear from the first scene of the play and her 
words in vv. 74 f. indicate that she is no longer young. Perhaps 
the lena in P. Asin. is also elderly. 

64 S. Oed. 838 ff. P. Cap. 27. 66 T. Heaut. 278; cf. 292 f. 

67 P. Bac. 444; S. Oct. 445. 

68 T. Phor. 751; S. Her. Oet. 925, Oct. 72 ff., Phaed. 246, cf. 
Phaed. 262 f.A fifth nurse, addressed in T. Ad. 288, is described 
as an anus among the dramatis personae. 

69 Cato Maior 6, 19: Consilio ratione sententia, quae nisi 
essent in senibus, non summum consilium maiores nostri appel- 
lassent senatum. The lines of Naevius are cited in § 20 and 
also appear in R. I, 322, 2, 7 f. 
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70 Asin. 871, Cas. 536, Cis. 776, Epid. 189; cf. Aul. 549 and 
Miles 592 ff. 

71 P, Aul. 760, Cas. 566-569, Eypid. 422 f., Mer. 280 f.; cf. Miles 
663, Poen. 1403. 

72 P. Amph. 1032. 73 S. Oed. 817 f. 

74 P. Bac. 342 f., Men. 17-28, Mos. 431-435, Poen. 104 f., Rud. 
49-54, Trin. 820-823; T. And. 807 f., Phor. 65 ff. 

75 Among these are: Alemena (Her. Oet. 1406, 1782, 1821, 
1859; cf. 1761, 1857), Amphitryon (Her. Fur. 1032; ef. P. ‘Amph. 
1072 and S. Her. Fur. 204, 1027, 1249, 1309), Bootes (Med. 314), 
Charon (Her. Fur. 765; cf. Oed. 166- 170), Chiron (Thy. 861), 
Chryses (Ag. 176), Daedalus (Oed. 899), Hecuba (7'ro. 1059; cf. 
42, 1169), Jocasta (Phoen. 411), Laius (Oed. 770, 776), Nestor 
(Tro. 212; cf. 848), Oedipus (Phoen. 32, 350), Pelias (Med. 133, 
259, 476, 913; ef. P. Pseud. 869, 871), Phorbas (Oed. 838, 840), 
Priam (Tro. 133, 713, 1074; cf. P. Bac. 933 and S. Tro. 50, 1002), 
Silenus (Oed. 499 ; cf. P. Rud. 317), Sisyphus (Her. Oet. 1010, 
Phaed. 1231), Tantalus (Ag. 22, 769, Her. Fur. 752, Her. Oet. 
1075), Tiresias (Oed. 548, 554, 595, 667; cf. P. Amph. 1145), 
Tithonus (Ag. 823; ef. P. Men. 854), Ulysses (Tro. 548). In Oct. 
14 Clotho is called grandaeva and in Oed. 888 Phorbas is called 
grandaevus. 

76 Phaed, 291 f. 

77 Cf. P. Asin. 812-815 (Demaenetus), Cas. 48-54 (Lysidamus), 
Mer. 305-312 (Demipho). In some instances their activities are 
abetted by other old persons (perhaps on the precept taught by 
Terence Heaut. 419: Nos quoque senes est aequom senibus 
obsequi), particularly Alcesimus in P. Cas. 591-615 and Lysimachus 
in P. Mer. 793-802. The case of Chremes in T. Phor. must be 
considered separately, for it appears that he committed bigamy 
15 years before the action of the play (1016-1019), though then 
an old man (1023), and his brother Demipho, also old, in the 
play strives to shield Chremes from the consequences of his 
conduct (578-590). Occasionally old persons assist young persons 
in the prosecution of their intrigues (possibly due to the prin- 
ciple preserved by Plautus Miles 638: Nisi_qui ipse amavit 
aegre amantis ingenium inspicit). Such are Demaenetus in P. 
Asin. 74-83, Cleustrata in P. Cas. 58-63, Periplectomenus in P. 
Miles 620-623, Simo and Callipho in P. Pseud. 553 ff., Micio in 
T. Ad. 101-110, Menedemus and Chremes in T. Heaut. 464 ff, 
493-497. 

78 Asin. 942 f. 79 Mer. 552 f. 89 Mer. 985 f. 

81 Mer. 1015-1019. Probably on the grounds given in Stich. 
572 f., which may be left in the decent obscurity of the original. 

82 R. II, 255, 20, 378-882. In his last line Afranius explains 
that old age finds no allurements—and De: anira makes a similar 
complaint in S. Her. Oet. 389 f. The topic of allurements is 
illustrated by an amusing incident in P. Cas. 235-241, when 
Lysidamus, who has perfumed himself to please his inamorata 
(225 ff.), is reproached by Cleustrata, his wife, for walking through 
the streets in his old age reeking with perfume. For old men 
anointing themselves and for old women perfuming themselves 
ct. ee ey P. Pseud. 1189 f. and Mos. 274-278. 

8 R. IT, 33 126 f. 84 P. Aul. 149-160, 170-175. 85 T. Ad. 
920-045, 86 P, hides 964-970. 87 P. Mos. 702 ff. 88 P. Stich. 
108. 


89 T. Phor. 422 f. This caution is confirmed by the complaint 
in v. 1010: Vbi ad uxores ventumst, tum fiunt senes (cf. Publilius 
215). In P. Miles 673-722 the old bachelor Periplectomenus re- 
veals the reasons why he is averse from marriage, though he 
boasts that he has some little love and moisture in his body 
still (639 f.) at the age of 54 (629). 

80 P. Epid. 168-172. 91 P. Bac. 1155-1205. 

92 P, Miles 703 {.; T. Heaut. 667; Accius in R. I, 174, 11, 114; 
S. Thy. 523. 

93 P. Aul. 190 ff., 686-689, Cas. 47-59 with 1013 f., Cis. 498, 
Epid. 267-270, Poen. 1155 ff., Rud. 1213, Stich. 138, Trin. 1156 i, 
Truc. 841-845; T. Ad. 696-701, And. 949 ff., un. 1036 with 1048, 
Heaut. 935 f., Hec. 116-124, Phor. 817 with 894 f. 

94 P, Stich. 75-82, Trin. 392-399; T. Ad. 906, And. 887 (cf. 
Heaut. 115 f.). 

95 Hec. 231. % Heaut. 645. 

87 This is the last of four reasons considered by Cicero (Cato 
Maior 5, 15) to explain why old age appears to be unhappy. 

98 That death comes to the aged sometimes because of pesti- 
lence (S. Oed. 54 f.), through war (S. Oct. 505 ff.), by a broken 
heart (P. Poen. 64-69), is not a valid reason for the inclusion 
of these instances here. 

99 Miles 627-764. 

100 Mer. 290 and Miles 627. Cf. Publilius (692): Thesaurum 
in sepulcro ponit qui senem heredem facit. 

101 Similarly in P. Men. 756-760; Pacuvius in R. I, 128, 2, 274 f. 
and 132, 20, 301; Caecilius in R. II, 54, 7, 73 and 75, 9, 173 ff.; 
T. Phor. 575; Publilius 187; S. Her. Fur. 1308 f., Her. Oet. 1422 ff. 


23.5 


102 The speaker seems to intimate that the old man is clearly 
no favorite of the Gods, else he would have died long ago. The 
thought that one when old may become to others a — 
~? aes in T. Hec. 595 f., 619 ff. and Caecilius in R. II, 46, 1 
28 


103 Among these may be counted in the Plautine comedies: 
Euclio (Aul.), Nicobulus and Philoxenus (Bac.), Hegio (Cap.), 
Lysidamus and Alcesimus (Cas.), Leaena (Cur.), Periphanes and 
Apoecides (Epid.), Theopropides and Simo (Mos.), Hanno 
(Poen.), Simo (Pseud.), Labrax and Charmides (Rud.), Charmideg 
and Philto (Trin.); in the Terentian comedies: Demea (Ad.), 
Simo and Chremes (And.), Demea (Eun.), Chremes and Mene- 
demus (Heaut.), Laches, Sostrata, and Phidippus (Hec.), Demipho 
and Chremes (Phor.) ; in the Senecan tragedies: Jocasta (Phoen.) 
and Ulysses (Tro.). In several cases disrespect takes the tone of 
physical violence (P. Asin. 946, Rud. 671 f.; T. Ad. 562) and even 
of threatened murder (P. Men. 858 f.). 


Cornell College is holding its fourth Classical Con- 
ference on Friday evening and Saturday morning, March 
14 and 15, 1947. The general theme of the Conference 
will be “The Classical Tradition in American Culture” 
and a panel will be held Saturday afternoon in which 
administrators and educators as well as teachers of the 
Classical Languages will take part. Those interested in 
the Conference should send their names to Professor 
Mark E. Hutchinson, Cornell College, Mount Vernon, 
Iowa. They will receive (about March 1, 1947) a pro- 
gram and further details concerning the meeting. 


In power of utterance, within their own crafts, the 
Greeks are unapproachable—John Jay Chapman. 


Saint Louis University 
and the 


CLASSICS 


Saint Louis University has believed in 
classical education since its inception as 
a secondary school in 1818. 


Jts Department of Classical Languages is 
fully sympathetic with the great tradition and 
convinced of the place of the classics in our 
changing world. 


Jts ideals envision a combination of the |] J 
best objectives of modern classical research, 
along with the timeless aims of genuinely 
humane education. 


Jts courses in classical languages look to 
the needs and interests both of students in 
the undergraduate schools and of specialists- 
in-training in the graduate school. 
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